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ABSTRACT 

Four specific purposes were addressed in this study: 
(1) to identify models of classroom management and instructional 
management used by effective and less effective teachers; (2) to 
compare and contrast these models; (3) to compare and contrast a 
normative model of classroom management used in maaagement training 
workshops with the models demonstrated by both trained and untrained 
teachers; and (4) to explore relationships among classroom management 
and student achievement variables, and academic and social 
participation task structure, interaction patterns, and instructional 
sequence patterns. The research design of the study incorporated a 
secondary analysis of data collected in an earlier study of the 
effectiveness of a program that trained secondary teachers in 
classroom managment. Descriptions are given of the historical context 
setting, sampling procedures, instrumentation, and data analysis 
procedures implemented in both studies. An analysis of study findings 
highlights the relationships between management and student 
achievement, the importance of planning and maintaining the 
management system throughout the year, and the iaportance of 
establishing and maintaining classroom rules. Implications for 
training and future research are discussed. References, figures, and 
data tables are appended. (JO) 
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Research^ Training, and Practice: 
The Normative Model and Beyond 

Carol yn n. Evertson 
Peabody College, Vanderbilt University 

Introducti on 

Few aspects of educational practice have created as much 
concern in the past years as classroom management. Discipline 
and behavior management have perennially out— ranked other matters 
in the public's opinions of its schools (Gallup, 1984). These 
topics head the list of concerns of school administrators. They 
are among the most frequently requested topics for programs of 
teacher inservice development. More recently attention has 
shifted to concerns about the quality of educational experiences 
students encounter in their schools, the effectiveness of the 
nation's public school teachers, and the need for higher levels 
of academic achievement as a result of schooling. 

Teacher educators and researchers have been attracted to the 
study of classroom management. Studies in the primary grades 
(Brophy Zc Evertson, 1976; Anderson, Evertson & Brophy, 1979) and 
more recently in the secondary grades (Stallings, Needels S< 
Stayrook, 1979; Evertson, Anderson, Anderson & Brophy, 1980) have 
shown,! in general, that teachers who have organised classrooms 
with few behavior problems tend to be more academically effective 
than comparison teachers whose classrooms are less well managed. 
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Thus, conclusions have been drawn tnat e++ective classroom 
management is a necessary condition for effective teaching. At 
the school level, educational researchers have demonstrated an 
interest in the nature of effective schools and have sought to 
identify effective schools and to describe their characteristics. 
Certain features have been isolated including instructional 
leadership, school climate, level of expectations, emphasis on 
basic ski lis, and monitoring student progress (Bickel , 1983) . 
MacKenz i e (1 983) suggests that Si nee these major constructs 
derive support from a variety of sources, there is broad general 
agreement on the fundamental elements of effective schooling, but 
that there is nevertheless no clear agreement on the definitions 
of these constructs: "The bright light of consensus around the 
central elements of a construct fades little by little into gray 
mists of uncertainty and unanswered questions at the edge." 
(1983, p. 4). 

Educational re^Barcher^ do concur that schooling is a 
complex, multilevel, multifaceted process. What emerges as 
effective schooling cannot be adequately examined according to a 
checklist of specific characteristics, but rather, should be 
viewed as a "culture of mutually reinforcing expectations and 
activities" (Purkey & Smith, 1983). Studies of staff development 
(Little, 1981) likewise support the complex nature of affective 
schooling, but also point to the importance of teacher 



involvement as an antecedent to school success. Teacher 
involvement is viewed as the key to the overall power o-F the 
school setting in influencing both staff development efforts and 
school success. Since the larger milieu of the school contains 
individual classrooms within it, research on effective schooiing 
must ultimately come to consider behavior change at the classroom 
level (Tomlinson, 1981) • 

At least two bodies of research can serve to inform practice 
at the classroom level. These inlilude research on teacher 
effectiveness, particularly classroom management research, and 
research on teaching as a linguistic process. 

Research on Teacher Effectiveness - Classroofn Management 
Various studies of teacher effectiveness have resulted in 
identification of teacher variables and classroom process 
variables associated with student achievement outcomes (Stallings 
and Kaskowitz, 1974; Brophy & Evertson, 1976; Brophy, 1979; Good, 
1979, 1983). While most of these were conducted at the 
elementary classroom levels a few studies have also addressed tne 
teacher effectiveness question at the secondary classroom level 
(Evertson, Anderson, Anderson, & Brophy, 1980). In these 
studies, the role of effective classroom management and 
organization, as well as the importance of student tinie-on-task 
<Denham & Liebeman, 1980), emerged as' key features of effective 
instruction and as necessary conditions for insuring student 
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academi c performance. 

Studies o*f classroom management provide evidence to suggest 
that, -from the -first day of school, advance preparation, 
planning, and a systematic approach are key factors in Emmer, 
Evertson Zc (Andersnn, 1980) • Specific recommendations for 
teachers that can be extracted from these studies include 1-) 
planning rules and procedures for general classroom organisation; 
2.) presenting rules and procedures to students along with 
expectations for appropriate behavior; 3,) maintaining a 
systematic approach through monitoring student academic work and 
behavior; and 4.) providing feedback to students about academic 
performance and instructional participation. An underlying 
premise of this work has been that implementation of these 
recommendations would result in improved student task engac^ement, 
fewer instances of inappropriate student behavior, smoother 
instructional activities, and ultimately, student achievement 
gains. 

Studies investigating the effects of training teachers in 
principles of effective management are rare (Evertson, Emmer, 
Sanford, it Clements, 1983; Emmer, Sanford, Clements & Martin, 
1981) of ci management training program as a viable inservice 
procedure. Teachers trai ned to i mpl ement the recommendat i ons 
outlined above were found to have improved student task 
engagement, more instances of appropriate student behaviors, and 
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smoother instructional activities. In these studies, the 
relationship between management training and student achievement 
gains was not directly addressed. 

For the most part, the classroom management studies have 
been normati ve i n nature, e.g. seeking to identi-f y general that 
distinguish effective teachers from less effective teachers. The 
bulk of the teacher effectiveness research, of which classroon 
management studies are a part, has been undertaken within a 
research tradition referred to by Dunk in and Biddle (1974; as 
process-product research. Within this tradi ti on , attempts are 
made to identify characteristics of effectiveness that are 
associated with desired outcomes — usually student achievement 
gains, and salient teacher behaviors are cast as the independent 
variables. The product of thef^e research efforts consists of 
various sets of generalizations. Taken together, these 
generalizations provide a global or composite model of effective 
classroom management. This normative model has then served as a 
source of prescriptions about what teacher ought to be doing to 
insure their effectiveness. The substantive basis of this 
normative model of classroom management is presented in Figure 1. 



Insert Figure 1 about here. 



The normative model has been useful. It has served, first. 
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as a theoretical based upon which classroom management training 
programs have been organired. Second, the normative model has 
servea as the source of variables -for classroom observations in 
studies of the effectiveness of the management training programs 
(Evertson, et al,, 1983; Emmer et. al,, 1982). These 
researchers have noted, however, that the set of strategies 
extracted from the normative model were not adequate for some 
participants in the management training studies. In earlier 
management training studies, examination of within group 
differences revealed that some teachers are less successful than 
others in implementing a training model (Griffin, Hughes, & 
Martin, 1982). It may be that although the normative model 
identifies a series of variables related to effective management, 
guidelines or descriptions of how these variables are to be 
orchestrated are not sufficient. Collectively, these researchers 
have raised questions about the conditions that prevent some 
teachers from using information they have acquired in training, 
and further, about the nature of different philosophical or 
practical ideas about teaching that do not permit the adoption of 
different conceptions of management. 

Teaching as a Linguistic Process 
Cazden (1986) has identified an alternative to the 
process-product research tradition. This alternative, which is 
concerned with generating descriptions and characterizations of 



selected phenomena, has recently emerged as a means of studying 
teaching-learning processes. Garden refers to the alternative as 
a sociol inguistic tradition. Similarly, Green (1983a) cites 
recent advances in soci ol i ngui st i cs and ethnography of 
communication that provide a basis for the study of teaching as a 
linguistic process. Use of methodologies inherent in this 
tradition provide a means of gaining insights into the complex 
processes teachers use in orchestrating the academic and 
social demands placed on students in classroom environments. 
These nature of the observation itself as i nqui ry (Evertson & 
Green, 1986), and also provide means to identify and characterize 
various management processes such as interaction patterns, 
instructional sequence patterns, and the evolution of norms and 
expectations for behavior. In shifting perspective from a 
process— product research tradition to a view of teaching as a 
linguistic process, it is possible to increase the power af the 
observational lens to a mi croanal yti c level at which the 
complexities of classroom management processes can be 
cr.ar acter i zed • 

Recent work on teaching as linguistic process has shown that 
teachers with the same goals, similar groups of students, and 
similar content do not deliver lessons in the same way (Golden, 
1983; Green, 1983a; Green and Marker, 1982; Marker, 1983; Wall at 
& Green, 1982)- This work demonstrates that the way in which a 
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teacher constructs lessons, signals instructional participation, 
presents academic information, and uses language influences the 
nature of student engagement and student learning. Petitto 
(1982) found that the teacher ''s perceptions of student ability 
also influenced the ways in which the teacher taught the same 
lesson to indi vidual groups of students within a singli3 class. 
Furthermore, research in this tradition has demonstrated that 
contrastive models of effective and less effective teaching can 
be reliably identified (Erickson, 19S2; Golden, 19S3; Green & 
Marker, 29S2; Green, 19S3b; Marker, 19S3) . Teaching may be 
contest specific, but as Green (1977) has shown, there are 
patterns of similarity for both effective and ine-ffective 
teachers within lessons, even though they contrafit with each 
other across groups. 
Purpose of the study . 

The study reported here was undertaken wi th several 
objectives in mind. At one level, the researchers shared an 
interest in exploring ways in which two virtually disparate 
research traditions might be examined for their compatibility in 
studying a singular p\henomenon, e.g. classroom management. 
Previous studies in each of these traditions have produced two 
bodies of literature. Findings from each were used in the 
conceptualization of the present study. Moreover, it was assumed 
that a convergence of views from the two traditions, as evidenced 
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In the research design, would lead to a clearer conception of the 
nature of classroom management and the intricate relation between 
classroom management and effective instruction. One particular 
objective then was to design a means of contributing depth and 
refinement to a normative model of classroom management. This 
was undertaken through the identification of additional, 
situation-specific models of classroom management and 
characterisations of the ways in which teachers in specific 
classrooms develop management structures, establish management 
procedures, and manage academic content, and about what occurs as 
a result of such actions. These results, both those evidenced 
within the situation— specif ic models of classroom management and 
those recognized in terms of management variables and student 
achievement gains, served as the central points of focus in this 
study. Four specific purposes have been addressed in this study. 
These are: 

1. to identify model (s) of classroom management and instructional 
management used by effective and less effective teachers; 

2. to compare and contrast the models of classroom management and 
instructional management used by effective and less effective 
leachers; 

3. to compare and contrast a normative model of classroom management 
used in management training workshops With the models 
demonstrated by both trained and untrained teachers; and 
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4. to e>:plore relationships among classroom management and student 
achievement variables, and academic and social participation task 
structures, interaction patterns, and instructional sequence 
patterns. 

Methodol oqy 

The research design in this study incorporated a secondary 
analysis of data collected in an earlier study of the 
effectiveness of a program of training secondary teachers in 
classroom management. Given the nature of the research questions 
in the present study, and as a result of data collection 
procedures implemented in the training study, this secondary 
analysis was possible. The sections that follow include 
descriptions of the historical context setting, sampling 
procedures, instrumentation, and data analysis procedures 
implemented in both studies. The earlier study will be referred 
to as "the training study" where necessary in order to 
distinguish it from the present secondary analysis study. 
The State ' s Context and Historical Perspective 

The state of Arkansas has recognized the need for research 
in informing educational practice. This recognition led the 
state to design a program for the improvement of practice that 
would have an impact on local school districts' policies related 
to the improvement of their students' academic achievement. A 
review of literature on effective implementation of change in 
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schools and an assessment of needs within the state led to 
adoption of a model for a program on effective teaching. This 
model, drawn from work by Madeline Hunter, is depicted in Figure 2. 



Insert Fi gure 2 about here. 

Prior to 1982, work had begun within the state on the 
instructional skills component of the model. Training was 
conducted in five areas which are complementary to areas defined 
by classroom management. These five areas were 1.) selecting 
lesson objectives at the appropriate level of difficulty; 2.) 
teaching to these objectives; 3.) maintaining the focus of the 
learner; 4.) using the principles of learnings motivation, 
reinforcement, retention, and transfer; and 5.) monitoring and 
ad just i ng i nstruct i on . 

Since its inception in 1979, the instructional skills 
component has been disseminated to over 10,000 of the state's 
teachers, 70yC of the school principals, and at least 617. of the 
LEA'S have completed the training cycle. In addition, two 
studies assessing the relationship of teachers' training in 
instructional skills to their students' performance on 
achievement tests (Dildy, 1982; Lane, 1982) suggest that the 
training has had a positive effect on student performance. 

In view of the relative success of the instructional skills 
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training at a state-wide level, adninistrators began to explore a 
s>econd area o-F their model, classroom management. At that point, 
the principal investigator in this study became a resident of the 
state anc p ':icipated in a workshop on classroom management 
research and training sponsored by Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory (SEDL) . Members of the stats department's 
staff initiated a series of dialogues with her about the nature 
of effective classroom management. During these dialogues, the 
findings and procedures used in management training studies 
conducted in Texas were explored and evaluated. A decision was 
made to extend and replicate the Texas studies in Arkansas. 

Six studies assessing the effects of training in classroom 
management were completed in Arkansas in order to determine the 
ap'^ropriate elements for a state-wide classroom management model. 
Findings from these studies, which generally confirmed the 
findings from the Te);as studies, indicated that for the 
elementary teacher sample (N = 70), trained te3chers rated 
significantly higher (p <.05) than untrained teachers in the 
following ways: they were clearer in describing objectives and 
lesson content; they had more efficient and appropriate routines; 
and they were more consistent in managing student behavior. In 
addition, they had less student off-task behavior and more 
task-oriented classroom focus. For secondary teachers (N = 16), 
the trained teachers rated significantly higher (p < .05) than the 
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untrained teachers m similar ways. In addition, the trained 
secondary teachers also paced lessons more appropriately, had 
more efficient routines for lesson management, monitored and 
controlled student behavior more appropriately, and had more 
student on— task behavior as well as less student off— task 
behavior . 

In reviewing the findings of the six Arkansas studies, 
members of the the state's advisory committees and the principal 
investigator became concerned about those teachers for who 
training was less effective than for others. This concern led to 
conception of the present study as part of the on— going program 
of research in Arkansas. 
The Local School Setting 

One school district that participated in the secondary level 
classroom management training just described is located in the 
far southwest corner of the state of Arkansas. The district has 
two integrated junior high schools, both of which were used as 
data collection sites. The student population in the district is 
composed of 607. white, 337. black, and 77. Mexican-American students. 

The data from the training study in this district is the 
focus for the quantitative and qualitative to be reported in this 
and the related set of papers by Green and Rasinski, and by Weade 
in this symposium. To summarize, six 'state— supported validation 
studies were conducted in several districts in Arkansas in 1982. 
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From these si:: studies, data from one school district was used as 
the basis -for -further exploration regarding teachers" use and 
interpretation of their training in classroom management. This 
district was selected because of several reasons. 1.) classroom 
observers provided audiotapes of clasr^room lessons which could 
lend themselves to further analyses, 2.) the school was eager to 
cooperate and wanted the information to improve their 
instructional program, and 3.) very little indepth investigation 
had been done at the secondary level in classroom management 
practices- 

The following is a description of the data collection 
procedures, instrumentation, and findings from the training study 
conducted in this school district- 

Data Base 

Sample . 

The sample of secondary teachers involved in the training 
study numbered 16^ These teachers were volunteers, eight of whom 
served as the trained group, and eight, the control group. The 
teachers, who were first blocked into matched pairs on 
characteristics of teaching experience and grade level, were 
randomly assigned to experimental and control groups. The 
trained group participated in a one day program of classroom 
management training prior to the opening of school, for which 
they weru provided a stipend. Teachers also participated in 
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follow-up workshop (s) approximately 2 months after school 
started. The control group was told the purpose of the study but 
these teachers did not take part in the management training 
workshop (s). In the year prior to the classroom management 
training, all teachers (both e:tperimental and contrDl group 
teachers) had participated in a series of workshops focused on 
instruct? jnal ski 1 Is training. 

The experimental and control groups were each compcsed of 
four English and four math teachers. The range of grade levels 
taught was 7th through 9th. All teachers were female with the 
exception of one male math teacher. Four of the 16 teachers were 
black; 12 were white. 
Instrumentati on . 

Since the design of the training study included observing 
all teachers to determine the extent to which teacher behavior 
and student task engagement were or were not affected by 
training, observers had to be trained to carry out this function. 
One initial requirement for participation in the observer 
training was certification as an observer trained in the 
procedures used in the state's instructional skills training 
program. Qual i f ying observers were gi ven manual s containing 
descriptions of rating scales and sample scales. They then 
participated in a full day of intensified training using both 
written scripts and videotapes of classroom situations. 
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Reliability checks taken at the end o+ the training period 
indicated that all odservers had reached 83-90/C agreement in use 
of the observational devices. 

Data collected as part of the training study were generated 
through use of a variety of observational measures. The 
classroom observations described in the sections that follow were 
conducted according to a schedule of at least si>t observations 
over the period of the school year in each of the 16 classrooms. 

Narrati ve records . These records consisted of descriptive 
information about classroom activities and the behaviors of both 
teachers and students. During each obser/ation observers 
recorded notes on Narrative Record Forms. After the observation, 
the observer used notes to dictate more complete information onto 
audiotape. Observers were asked to preserve an accurate sequence 
of activities, to note teacher and student behaviors, and to 
record in writing as much of the classroom dialogue as possible. 
Training procedures had emphasized the dimensions relevant to 
classroom management skills while as well ^ms the overall 
organization of the observation period. Observers also recorded 
periodic time specifications, thus permitting subsequent 
estimates of the length of activities. 

CI assroom rating scales . After each observation a set of 
classroom rating scales were used by the observer to assess 
teacher and student behavior on several variables. These 
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ratings, along with their 5 seals points were de-fined in the 
manuals given to the observers during training. The variables 
included various aspects o-f lesson management, monitoring student 
behavior, class climate, handling of student misbehavior, etc. 
They also included ratings on the degree and frequency of student 
disruptive or inappropriate behavior. 

Student Engagement Rates . Beginning at a randomly 
determined time during the first 10 minutes of the observation 
period, observers stopped and categorized each student in the 
room in one of the following three categories of engagement: 

1. Def ini tel y on- task ; Student is obviously engaged in the task 
at hand. (The 'task' is defined by the teacher at that time.) 

2. Probably on— task ; Student appears to be engaged^ but there is 
some question in the observer's mind as to whether attention is 
wandering or not. 

^- Of f - task ; Stuoent is not engaged in what s/he is supposed to 
be doing. 

A percentage score for each category was obtained by 
dividing the number of students in each category by the total 
number of students present. Student engagement rates were 
recorded on the narrative record form, thereby permitting 
subsequent comparisons with the class activities during these timrs. 

Summary ratings of the teache r . Vlhen all November 
observations had been completed, observers completed a series of 
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40 summary ratings on any teacher whose classroom they had 
observed at least twice. These summary ratings were designed to 
assess several variables which could only be rated only after 
several visits to a class, i.e. overall amount of 'dead time', 
shifts in student attention from the first of school to later in 
the school year, smoothness of transitions between activities, 
teachers' characteristic methods of giving feedback to students, 
etc. In many instances two sets of summary ratings were 
available for ^ach teacher, since two observers had seen each 
classroom at least twice. In these cases, observers had been 
asked to do their ratings independently and not to discuss the 
ratings. Observer agreement averaged SO— 90X on these summary 
ratings. 

Audiotape recordings . In addition to the Narrative Record 
Forms and Classroom F^atings Scales, obser'vers had collected 
verbatim audiotape recordings during each classroom observation- 

Achi evement test scores . Pre and posttest scores on 
achievement tests in language arts, reading, and math were 
available for all experimental and control group teachers. Ninth 
grade students had completed national SRA achievement tests in 
reading and language arts, and the State Assessment Test of Basic 
Skills (SATBS). Students in the 7th and 8th grade classrooms had 
completed district-wide cri ter i on~-ref erenced tests in both 
1 anguage arts and math. 
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In summary, -for each of the sixteen teachers, the -following 
data sets were available -for each of si;< observations: 1. 
narrative notes with periodic time designations and class 
activity descriptions for 45'-minute observations; 2. classroom 
rating scales; 3. three or more student engagement ratings for 
each class period observation; 4. summary ratings taken at the 
end of the six observati ons per teacher ; and 5. verb at i m 
audiotap«?s per observation. In addition pre^ and 
post— achievemfsnt test scores in English and math were available 
from the school district. 

This data set provided the opportunity for comprehensive, 
in— depth examination and post hoc analyses of the quality of 
instruction in any of the 16 classrooms. In addition to over 50 
hours of verbatim tapes of classroom dialogue, the researchers 
also had access to follow— up interviews with teachers and 
district administrators as well curriculum and/or textbook 
materials used in any given lesson. 

Analyses of these ciata showed that the trained group was 
rated significantly higher on observational measures of classroom 
management effectiveness as Table 1 indicates. Students in the 
trained teachers classrooms also scored significantly higher than 
the control group on end— of— year achievement. 



Insert Table 1 about here. 
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Sampling for Second ary Da ta Analyses 

A sub-sample o-f four teachers was selected for the secondary 
analysis procedures adopted in the present study. As indicated 
in Table 1, all were English teachers, two from the experimental 
group and two from the control group. A central objective in the 
process of selecting this sub— sample was to achieve 
representativeness on the dimensions of classroom management 
effectiveness and instructional effectiveness. Rank ordering of 
all teachers on these dimensions was accompl ished through 
comparisons possible within the data bank described above. One 
additional indicator that prompted the selection of Teacher A was 
an external validation of effectiveness. Teacher A had been 
named runner — up in the state's teacher of the year eward, and 
follow-up interviews confirmed her reputation within the school 
and the district as an excellent teacher. 



Insert Figure 3 about here. 



As examination of Figure 3 reveals, teachers' relative 
positions on the rank order listings varied across the management 
and instructional effectiveness dimensions. For instance, whi le 
Teacher A clearly out-ranked all other' teachers in the entire 
training study sample on the management dimensions. Achievement 
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tests for her ninth grade class were nor comparable to those used 
in the lower grade levels (7th and 8th grades). Similarly, but 
in an opposite direction, althougn student achievement data 5or 
Teacher C indicated good achievement, measures of management and 
student engagement placed her lower on the scale. Table 6 shows 
the teachers' rankings on residual mean achievement. Note that 
9th grade teachers were not included. This was because a 
different metric was used to estimate achievement in their classes. 

This phenomenon made plcicement of teachers within the 
management /achievem(?nt typology, although not impossible, 
somewhat problematic. Moreover, early e>:pl orati ons of audiotape 
transcriptions over a sample of lessons for all teachers 
suggested to the resec\rchers that a closer examination of the 
achievement data was warranted. Early explorations of audio-tape 
transcriptions were conducted by two of the researchers who, at 
that time, had no awareness of teacher rankings on the student 
achievement data. These early explorations led to formation of 
expectations about the quality of instruction in the various 
classrooms. Teacher rankings on the management variables were 
congruent with these expectations; rankings on the achievement . 
dimension were surprising. In light of the researchers' specific 
interests in relationships betwepn classroom management and 
instructional effectiveness, identification of this anomaly in 
the data is significant. It goes beyond satisfaction of the need 



to classi-fy t^fachers within a typology tor sampling purposes, 
-fuller elaboration on this matter is presentea (later in this 
report). Details of the exploration oy the achievement data ar 
provided beloH. 
Student Achievement 

The achi evement test data avai 1 abl e -for secondary analysi s 
procedures varied according to student grade level. District 
administration of the criterion—referenced achievement test did 
not extend to ninth grade students and seventh and eighth grade 
students did not take the national SRA reading and language art 
tests, or a state test of basic skills. This precluded direct 
comparisons between ninth grade teachers and other teachers on 
the achievement dimension. Nonetheless, as indicated in Table 
variance among the 7th and 8th grade English classes was 
significantly greater than wi thin--cl ass variance <F = 7.27, 5, 
104, p < .0001). Three of these teachers were selected as 
members of the secondary analysis sample. In the case of the 
ninth grade teachers, analysis of variance on mean regression 
residuals did not detect significant between class differences. 
Thus, rank ordering of ninth grade teachers carried no meaning 
due to large within class differences. 

Exploration of within class variability was conducted 
through arbitrary designation of within— class achievement level 
groupings. That is, students in each class were grouped 
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according to pre-test scopes, and then posttsst scores, as high 
r/1-100)., middle (31-70), or low (1-30). Comparisons were then 
made to determine the extent of student movement -from one group 
to another between the two tests. As shown m Table 3, Teacher 
A's students demonstrated considerable group movement between pre 
and posttesting. Of those students starting in the lower sector 
of the class, 67/C were achieving at the middle group level at 
posttest time. Of the middle group, 37.57. moved to the high 
group. None of those in the high or middle group dropped in 
group status. 

Comparison of the group movement phanomenon across 
classrooms revealed contrasting patterns. As examination of 
Tables 2—5 shows, group movement was both positive and 
considerable for Teacher A. For Teacher B, movement was also 
positive (37. 5X low to middle, 25X middle to high, no drop from 
any level). For Teacher C, students demonstrated no group 
movement, and for Teacher D, one student dropped from high to 
middle group, otherwise there was no group movement, although 
students lost points within groups. 



Insert Tables 2-5 about here. 



Ranking teachers according to this alternative method of 
analyzing student achievement gains produced a different order of 



ranks than those derived through comparison oi mean regression 
residuals. Table 6 provides a comparison of the rank orders 
derived according to each o-f the two methods. 



Insert Tabl e 6 about here. 



On the basis of these comparisons, it can be suggested that 
management and achievement do not, necessarily, go hand in hand. 
It appears that for these teachers effective classroom management: 
may have operated as a necessary condition for effecting high 
achievement gains., but effective management alone was not 
sufficient. In the case of Teacher C, classroofjj management 
scores, though not the highest of all teachers considered, could 
nonetheless be classified in the higher category. Achievement 
scores, one the other hand, were not sufficiently high in 
comparison, and Teacher C was categorized in the low cell on 
measures of student achievement. As will be shown in the 
fallowing sections of this report, matters of instructional 
management, that is, management of the content of instruction can 
be shown to be corollary to differences in achievement gains for 
these teachers. Classroom management, is necessary, but not 
sufficient for effecting high student achievement gains. After 
the contrasts are presented, comparison of profiles will be 
presented in order to show features of instructional management 
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that vary between the teachers. 
Data Analysis 

Classroom management is a phenomenon that can be examined at 
varying levels o-f generality. The methods and variables 
described to this point can be characterized as existing at a 
broad level generality. Although considerable detail has been 
entertained within the variety o-f quantitative observational 
procedures implementedn the vantage point L!sed in observation is 
one o-f distance. Moreover, it is a normative model that gave 
initial rise to conception o-f the management training program and 
to the identi-f ication o-f the variables to be observed at its 
root, a normative model is a set o-f generalizations derived ^rom 
multiple observations across multiple settings — across an 
entire history oi research on e-f-fective teaching and classroom 
management. These generalizations exist as a set o-f aggregate 
impressions that, o-f necessity, camou-flage idiosyncratic features 
o^ the phenomenon. The mi croanal yti c approach to be described in 
what -follows was adopted as a means o-f increasing the power o-f 
the lens through which classroom management could be observed. 
The intent in conducting the microanalysis was to unveil the 
particular ways in which individual teachers in a particular 
classroom develop management structures, establish management 
procedures, and construct, with students, the processes that 
unsold in the course o-f the lesson and activities. 
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The microanalytic -^oproach is grounded in theoretical 
constructs emerging -from -fields o-f soci ol i ngui sti cs, ethnography 
o-f communi cat 1 on « conversational analysis, discourse processes 
and educational research on teaching-learning processes. An 
overview o-f selected constructs is provided in Figure 4. Together 
these constructs -form the basis -for the conceptualization o-f 
teaching as a linguistic process and a -focus -for research 
concerned with how teaching and learning occur through social 
interactions in educational settings (Cazden, 1986; Green, 1983). 
In e-f -f ect , this approach seeks to di scover how communicati on 
between and among teacher and students leads to construction o-f 
social and academic meanings and activities. Concern is directed 
toward the ways in which everyday i nteracti or'js serve to support 
or constrain acquisition of academic and social knowledge, and 
knowledge o-f procedures -for participating in on-going educational 
events. 



Insert Figure 4 about here. 



The Sample 

For each o-f the -four English teachers that comprised the 
sub-sample -for microanalysis, one day's lesson was selected for 
in— depth microanalysis from the pool of audio recordings 
available. This in-depth analysis consisted of construction of 
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detailed maps ot lesson structure m wm ch patterns o-f 
interaction could be identified, compared and contrasted within 
lesson. Additionally, given the pool ot lesson recordings 
available -for each teacher, comparisons could be conducted across 
lessons, as a means o-f testing consistency within teacher and 
within classroom across days. In mi d--Novefriber , all teachers in 
the larger sample had been observed on two consecutive iays. 
Thus, by selecting a mid-November lesson, comparisons were 
possible across the consecutive day as well as across the sample 
o-f observed days through out the year, which ranged -from a day 
during the -first week o-f school to a day in late May. 
Procedure; Mapping Instructi onal Conversations 

Following the theoretical -frame just described and analytic 
procedures developed by Green (1977) and Green and Wallat (1981), 
a detailed "map" o-f lesson structure was constructed for each o-f 
t\^.^ -four English teachers selected within the sub-sample. 
Adaptations in technical and procedural aspects o-f the mapping 
process have been made where necessary as determined by the 
character o-f the observational records selected -for analysis 
(audio recordings as opposed to videotapes used in earlier 
studies), and where expedient to re-flect a primary -focus on the 
particular questions under study. The analytic steps used in 
constructing these maps are outlined in Figure 5. A description 
o-f categories and representational conventions used in the 
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mapping process is contained in Figure 6; a sample segment of one 
completed map is provided in Figure 7. 



Insert Figures 5, 6, S/. 7 about here. 



At the outset, the mapping process requires use of an 
audiotape transcription of the classroom conversation. The 
recording itself does not exist as data; it is nothing more than 
undifferentiated raw footage. The tape recorder does provide, 
however, a technological means of observing and preserving the 
unfolding events in the audibly, in the recorded lessons was 
'frozen*' for retrospective exploration and analysis. 

The actual mapping of an ir/Structional conversation begins 
with construction of a verbatim typescript of all teacher and 
student talk. This typescript parallels the audio in that the 
time-ordered sequence of talk, interactions, and events are 
maintained. Moreover, it provides a form of visual complement to 
the audio record. As the researcher 'observes', e.g. listens to, 
the tape recording, the typescript can be simultaneously observed 
visually. In addition, as a visual extension of the raw footage, 
the typescript provides a physical base upon which notations can 
be made, and later retrieved in the process of data analysis. 
Nonetheless, at no point throughout thfe process is the typescript 
treated as a substitute for the raw footage. As a separate 
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entity, the typescript is incomplete in that paral i ngui sti c cues, 
e.g. pitch, stress, intonation, rhythm, pause structure, etc., 
cannot be adequately depicted. These cues are important features 
of the dialogue in that they contribute to construction of 
meaning in the messages delivered and received by the 
conversants; they can be adequately preserved only on the audio 
—tape*. This matter is fundamental in terms of its implications 
for understanding the mapping process and conducting the data 
analysis: the re»searcher never 'abandons" the or iginal audio 
transcription — the map is only an extension of the original. 
Transcription conventions including notational systems for 
representing paral ingaistic cues have been devised and are 
available ^c.f .Tannen, D. (1984) Conversational stv^ e; Analyzing 
tal k among friends ) . 

As indicated in Figures 5 and 6 and illustratf'd in Figure 7, 
an initial phase within the analytic process consists of 
segmentation of teacher talk and student talk into messaqe units. 
The message unit is the most eltrnental within a four-level 
hierarchy: message units, interaction units, instructional 
sequence units, and lesson phases- At theoretical frame and 
accor^ding to co-verbal prosodic cue^ within the functions within 
the social context rather than to grammatical or syntactical 
form. Following de.eignation of the unit structure, the mapping 
process continues with segmentation of the transcription into 
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selected categories. In these maps, a category potentially 
divergent messages/interactions was selected in light o-f the 
concern with classroom management phenomena. Additionally, an 
instructional theme category was selected -for the purpose o-f 
identi-fying the nature o-f instructional sequence units. Themes 
are also taking on a hierarchical arrangement in that any series 
o-f "tied" instructional sequence units is identi-fied by topic. 
Designation o-f lesson phases, the largest unit in the system, is 
based on changes i n the academi c and /or social parti ci pat ion 
demands placed on students. Throughout the mapping process, 
base& of inference are recorded where necessary and questions and 
issues for subsequent tri angul ati on are noted. 
Procedures s A Cycle of Inquiry 

The approach taken in the qualitative analyses conducted in 
this study is a type case analysis. The type case approach 
ultimately yields a type case model, which is a form of inventory 
consisting of a variety of recurrent patterns. These patterns 
include patterns of interaction between teacher and students, 
between students and other students, between students and 
fnaterials, and among students, teacher, and materials. 

Patterns are identified in terms of consistency of 
interaction across time, setting, and content or topic. 
Considering the context of the lesson as bounded by its beginning 
and its end, it is possible to identify what is normal or 
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ordinary- In the process, variations from the ordinary are 
•foregrounded. Comparison and contrast then permits 
identification o+ antecedent factors that contribute to the 
unfolding variation and to the estadi i shment of the particular 
context. This identification of factors frequently serves as the 
grounds for identification of additional patterns, patterns 
within patterns, or patterns across patterns. Questions emerge 
to guide further exploration and emergent hypotheses can be 
constructed and tested. Thus the process is cyclic, moving back 
and forth between the testing of hypotheses and generation of new 
and emergent questions. 



The focus of this paper was to compare and contrast the 
"models" of v'nore effective and less effective classroom teachers 
with the normative model of classroom management developed 
through the su^oport of the state department of education and the 
school district and used in the training sessions. Observers 
focused on the observational variables shown in Table 1 to assess 
teachers^* use or non-use of the? elements in the training model. 
Qual i tat 1 ve anal yses of cl assrcom 1 essons were performed to 
obtc-in an in depth look at the ways in* which tc?achers delivered 
the content and how aspects of classroom management were played 



Discussi on 
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out: moment-to-moment in daily lessons. 
The -following points become clear: 
1- Rel ati onsh i ps between management and student achi evement : 

Good management is a necessary, but not su-f-ficient condition 
^or student achievement to occur. I-f we e)<c.<7^ine tne ways in 
which teachers allocate classroom resources and allow for 
students to demonstrate their knowledge, we find that in the 
poorly managed classrooms, very few opportunities to participate 
or demonstrate knowledge are available to students. This is 
discussed in more detail in the Gre^n S< Rasmski (1985) and Weade 
(1985) papers in this symposium. Put another w/^y, as the number 
of shifts in soci al demand i ncreased across teachers (e.g. who 
can talk, when, where, about what and for what purposes), the 
relative proportion of changes in academi c e>;pectati ons 
decreased. Effective t-^achers managed to orchestrate a relative 
balance between social and academic tasks in terms of the demands 
placed on students to interpret changes in their rights and 
obligations for participation. Effective teachers provided 
signals to students about multiple aspects and features of the 
tasks at hand, and provided verbal cues about how students could 
understand, reason, and accomplish the task. Less effective 
teachers provided fewer verbal cues, introduced conflicting cues, 
and failed to signal the relevant cues inherent in materials or 
the specific tasks at hand. This suggests that instruction is 
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not content-free. 

Meth o dol oq i cal z onsi de rati ons -from use gt the audi otape s as 
trans cripts: Three important aspects ot the state-developed model 
were the -focus on 1.) planning before the year began, 2.) 
presenting or implementing the plan, and 3.; maintai ning the 
management system throughout the year. The nature of any 
classroom observational procedure makes it impossible to directly 
observe teachers' planning before the year starts, although it is 
possible to infer that certain actions were planned for. 
Similarly use of space, student seating, traffic patterns, 
visibility etc. are not directly addressed through the audio 
tape transcriptions. Furthermore, presenting the rules and 
procedures and the academic content are only partially addressed. 
3. Cofnpat i b i 1 1 v of form vs. f unct i on ; 

Evirjsnce that rules and procedures are in place comes 
indirectly. We can infer that, if a rule is signalled by the 
teacher, it is not 'in place" and there is at least some problem 
or potential problem with compliance. However, if a rule is not 
signalled, we cannot determine whether that is because it is in 
place or whether it is irrelevant to the particular situation at 
hand. Additionally, the teachers might have "plar.ned' for the 
rule to be nonverbaily signalled (flicking the lights, fingers to 
the lips for silence, also the arrangement of desks signals rules 
about student seating). Such ar^ the limits of audiotape 
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transcripts -^or certain questions aDout how teachers 
operational ize or ^^ail to operati onal i ze certain classroom 
practices. 

The most illuminating portion o-f the qualitative analyses in 
adding insights is in how teachers conduct classroom lessons. 
These are particularly relevant for the 'maintaining' pa-t of the 
normative model. In cases where there were numerous potential 
divergences from the theme of the lesson, the system sither 
breaks down or i^ never put in place. One striking feature o\ the 
analysis of class lessons is that goal directed activity in 
lesson presentation appears to match goal directed activity in 
maintaining the social norms in the classroom. 

Interviews with the teachers and assistant sup*?r i ntendent 
for instruction indicate that the iDodel is still in place after 
three years. Follow up interviews with the teachers in their 
classrooms revealed the existence of charts listing 5 or 6 
classroom rules. Evidence suggests that this is an outgrowth of 
the district's emphasis on training in classroom management. 
Addi tionallyji there is a school district policy that each teacher 
in each classroom will have rules. There is evidence that the 
degre^e to which these rules are part of the social norms varies a 
great deal. 

Impl icati ons for trainin g; 
1. Time of training has effect on the understanding and use of 
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the model. The control group in this case was trained after data 
collection in the spring c-f the year. Evidence suggests tnat the 
most appropriate time is at the beginning of the school year in 
the -Fall. This has several advantages. One of these is that the 
purpose of the training is clearer and addresses immediate 
concerns. Another advantage is that the entire teaching staff 
can begin new routines and start ups with a shared purpose. 

2. Training by building allows a support group to aid in 
acceptance of the principlr^* and framework. Even more important, 
the group can begin to develop a shared language with which to 
make tacit understandings of their own practice more explicit. 

3. Training must remain relevant to the actual tasks teachers 
must perform. This underscores the importance of 'beginning at 
the beginning'. If the content of training is the establishment 
of rules, norms, expectations for how students accomplish the 
tasks of schooling, training should be timed to reduce the lead 
time between the information presented in the workshops and the 
actual time it must be put into use. 

Impl ications for future research ; 

1. Examinations of classroom processes should include 
matching, not only on management effectiveness but, on lesson 
content, goals, phases of lessons, etc. 

2. Observational mechanisms should capture as much of the 
nonverbal cuing as possible, and context as possible. These 
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allow -for more sensitive as well as more accurate interpretations 
of classroom events. 

3. Focus should also be on student behavior m concert 
with teacher behavior instead of focusing only on teacher 
behavior. 

^- Perspectives of participants should also be included in the 
interpretations of on going events. 

This report summarises the results of the merging of two 
alternate research traditions. This merger provides. a 
distinction between learning "that" certain practices make a 
difference in student achievement and learning "how" these 
practices function in classrooms and affect what is learned by 
students. 
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Figure 1 

A Model -for Training Teachers in CUssruom Management^ 



Classroo m management is a component o-f the 'Total Teaching Act" , 

The "Total Teaching Act" is based on knowledge and 
understanding o-f human growth and development and 
includes the -following components; 

1. CI assroom management skills. 

2. Human relations skills. 

3. Planning ski 1 Is. 

4. Selection and use o-f appropriate materials. 

5. Knowledge o-f content. 

6. Instruct i onal sk i 1 1 s. 



E-f-fective classroom managers demonstrate cert^in skills , 

1. Planning rules and procedures thoroughly and in 
detai 1 . 

2. Teaching these to students. 

3. Monitoring student work and behavior. 

4. Stopping inappropriate behavior be-fore it 
becomes disruptive. 

5. Maximizing student task engagement and success. 

6. Communicating clearly. 

E-f-fective classr oom management requires planning be-fore school starts . 

1. Readying the classroom (planning use o-f space). 

2. Dewclopino rules -for general behavior. 

3. Developing rules and procedures -for speci-fic 
areas: 

a. Student use o-f classroom space and 
-fac i 1 i t i es. 

b. Student use o-f out-o-f-c 1 ass areas. 

c. Student participation during whole class 
activi ties. 

d. « Student participation in daily routines. 

e. Student participation during small group 
act i V i t i es. 

4. Deciding on incentives/consequences -for 
appropr i ate/ i nap prop r i ate behav i or . 

5. Planning activities -for the -first day o-f 
school . 



cent i nues) 



4,^ 



I (cont inued) 



Effectiue classrooni manaoeme nt reguires presenting < imol gmtnt i no) at t he 
beoinninQ of school , 

1. Teaching the rules and procedures. 

a. Using explanation. 

b. Using rehearsal . 

c. Using feedback. 

2. Teaching academic content. 

3. Cofwnun icat ing directions and concepts 
c1 early . 

Effective classroom manaoem ent requires maintainino the manaoement 
system throughout the year , 

1. Monitoring for behavioral and academic 
compi i ance . 

2. Acknowledging appropriate behavior. 

3. Stopping inappropriate behavior. 

4. Using consequences/incentives consistently. 

5. Adjusting instruction for individual 
students/groups. 

6. Keeping students accountable for work. 

7. Anticipating special problems. 



* As used in organization of a program of training teachers in 
classroom management fkills, this model is based on an assumption of 
prior knowledge of cornpl errentary Instructional skills including: <a) 
selecting lesson objectives at the appropriate level of difficulty; <b) 
teaching to these objectives; <c) maintaining the focus of the learner; 
(d) using the principles of learning, i.e. motivation, reinforcement, 
retention, and transfer; and <e) monitoring and adjusting instruction. 
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TOTAL TEACHING ACT 



Knowledge of Content 


1 

Planning Skills 


Selection S Use of Appropriate 
Naterials 


Classroom Hanagement Skills 


Human Reution Skills 


Instructional Skills 



Knowledge of Human Grohth & Development 



Figure 2 The "Total Teaching Act": A model adopted from Madeline Hunter's work, 
the basib for the Arkansas Program for Effective Teaching (PET), 
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Table 1. Means for Compoiu^nc Racings for Secondary 
Experimental ami Control Groups X Time of 



Instructional Management 

1. Describes objectives 
clearly 

2. Variety of materials 

3. Materials are ready 

A. Clear directions for 
a3signments 

"j. Waits for attention 

0. Encourages analysis 

7. Assign, for differ- 
ent students 

b. Appropriate pacing 
ot tl:e lesson 

Clear explanations 

10. Monitors student 
understanding 

11. Consistently enforces 
work standards 

Room Arrangement 

12. Suitable traffic 
patterns 

13. Good visibility 
Rules and Procedures 

14. Efficient routines 

15. Appropriate general 
procedures 

16. Suitable routines 
.for assigning and 
checking work 



Exp . 

n=8 

4.95 

1.23 
4.92 

4.66 
4.42 
4.34 

1.38 

4.15 
4.45 

4.46 

4.27 



1 reatment 
Con . 



4.75 
4.76 

4.58 
4.57 



4.53 



n=8 

4.27 ** 

1.08 
4.65 

4.15 ** 
3.87 ** 
3.46 ♦ 

1.17 

3.41 * 
3.85 * 

3.92 * 

3.41 *♦ 



4.73 
4.81 , 

4.42 
4.15 ♦ 
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4.20 » 

46 



Time 

Post Treat. 
Time 1 

n=16 

4.56 

1.31 
4.76 

4.35 
4.30 
3.65 

1.15 

3.73 
4.06 

4.10 

3.68 



4.98 
4.83 

4.47 
4.35 



4.23 



Classrooms: 
Workshop 

Treat. X 
Time 

Post Treat. 
Time 2 

n=16 



4.65 

1.00 * 
4.81 

4.46 * 
4.00 
4.15 «** 

1.40 

3.84 
4.25 

4.28 

4.00 



4.50 
4.75 * 

4.53 
4.37 



4.50 * 



Meeting Siudenl Concerns 



17. High degree of 
student success 

18. Level of student 
aggressive beh. 

19. Attention spans con- 
sidered 

20. Activities related to 
students' interests 

Managing Student Behavior 

21. Restrictions on 
student movement 

22. Rewards appropriate 
performance 

23. Signals correct 
behavior 

24. Consistency in manag- 
ing student behavior 

25. Effective monitoring 

Student Misbehavior 

2b. Amount of disruptive 
behavior 

27. Amount of inappropri- 
ate behavior 

28. Stops inappropriate 
quickly 

29. Ignores inappropri- 
ate behavior 

Classroom Climate 

30. Conveys value of 
the curriculum 

31. Task-oriented focus 

32. Relaxed, pleasant 
atmosphere 



4.36 3.85 
1.03 1.40 ♦* 
3.87 3.28 
3.82 3.11 

4.07 2.96 *** 

3.93 3.08 

3.27 2-08 *** 

4.06 2.97 ** 
4.05 3.33 * 

1.16 1.41 

1.95 2.76 ** 

3.10 3.23 

2.51 4.10 ** ' 

4.48 3.60 ** 

4.53 3.85 *** 

4.52 3.82 ** 



4.12 4.09 
1.19 1.25 
3.46 3.68 
3.03 3.90 

3.48 3.56 
3.67 3.34 
2.98 2.37 

3.60 3.43 
3.70 3.68 

1.33 1.25 

2.40 2.31 

3.61 2.71 ♦* 
3.37 3.25 

4.03 4.06 

4.26 4.12 

4.16 4.18 



Miscellanequs 



33. Listening skills A. Oh 3.30 3.72 3.65 

34. Avoidance behavior 

during seatwork 1.2b 1.87 **« 1.69 1.46 

35. Participation in 

class discussions 3. 61 3.14 3.38 3.37 



% of Students Engaged 

36. Z of Students Off- 

^Qsk 7.09 14.79 ** 9.32 12.56 

37. % of Students Prob- 
ably On-task 4.96 9.68 5.21 9.44 

38. % of Students On- 

t^^*^ 87.95 75.53 ** 85.47 78.00 



(Means for the component ratings are based on 5-point scales. 1 low occurrence 
or least characteristic and 5 = higti occurrence or most characteristic.) 



= p= <^ .01 
** = p= 1 .05 
* = p= 1 .10 
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ERIC 



ACHIEVEnENT 



Effective 



Less Effective 



r 

UJ 
< 



o 



> 
o 



CO 



TEACHER A 
Experimental group * . 
School M - 9th grade Engliah I TEACHER p 
TEACHER B . Control group 

Expehnwntal group ' ^^^^ ^ ' "^^^ fl''*^ Engliah 

School N - 7th grade Engliah ^ 



' TEACHER D 

I Control group 

School N - eth grade Engliah 



• Experimental treatment conaiated of expoaure to a program of 
classroom management training. 



Figure 3 Description of teachera arid claaarooma aelected for aub-aample bu 
level of managentent effectiveneaa and level of atudent achievement 
(instructional effectiveneaa). 
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Tabit 2 



Studtnt scorts on ppt- and post achitvtnitnt tttts by achitvtratnt 
UutI group, Ttachtp A, ninth gradt English. 



High Group Mid-group Low Group 
<71-100) (31-70) (1-30) 

Studtnt Scort Student Scort Studtnt Scort 

Pre-test 
SATBS* 

(Rangti 1 - 98) 



< Rang* I 3 



95) 



01 
02 



98 
78 



n - 2 



01<*0)C 95 

Q8(«l) 91 

03(41) Q6 

02(^0) 77 

10(*l) 77 



03 


62 


11 


20 


04 


SI 


12 


20 


OS 


4S 


13 


16 


06 


43 


14 


U 


07 


43 


IS 


14 


08 


42 


U 


0^ 


09 


42 


17 


03 


10 


34 


18 


02 






19 


01 


8 




n ■ 9 





i3(«n 


68 


I6i*0) 


14 


04(«0) 


66 


17(*0) 


09 


06i*0) 


66 


18(«0) 


OS 


0S(«0) 


68 






07(«0) 


68 






19(*1) 


SS 






09(tO) 


ss 






I4(«l) 


so 






I2(«l) 


4S 






1S(«1) 


41 








36 







n - S 



67 y. oi group movtd to mid-group. 
37. S< of nid-group movtd to high group. 
0 '/. drop from high group. 



■11 



ja - 19 

* SATBSi Statt Afs^ssmtnt Ttft o4 Basic Skills. 

SRAi Scitnct Rtstarch Attociattt 
^ (♦0)1 no group movtmtnti (+1) movtmtnt up ont group Itvtl. 
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Tablt 3 



Studtnt scortf on prt- and pott achicvtmtnt tests by achitvtretnt 
Ituti group, Ttachtr 8, tighth gradt English. 



High Group 



Mid-group 
<31-70) 



Pr#-ttst 



CRT* 
<Rangti 0 - 83) 



Low Group 



Studtnt Scort Student Scort Studtnt Scort 



Posttest 



CRT 

(Rangti 4 ^ 91) 



01 
02 



83 
74 



n - 2 



03 


61 


11 


26 




61 


12 


22 


OS 


61 


13 


22 


06 


52 


14 


22 


07 


92 


19 


17 


08 


91 


16 


13 


09 


39 


17 


04 


10 


39 


18 


00 


n - 8 




n ■ 8 





Ol(«0)b 


91 


08<«0) 


70 


13<«0) 


26 


03(4^1) 


83 


03(«0) 


70 


16(*0) 


26 


02(«0) 


83 


07(«0) 


61 


17(«0) 


13 


04<«1) 


74 


06i*0) 


57 


18(«0) 


04 






10<«0) 


44 










09(«0) 


44 










12<«1) 


33 










14<«1) 


3S 










IKM) 


3S 






4 




n ■ 9 




n ■ 4 





37. K oi loM group movtd to nid-group. 
23 y. oi mid-group movtd to high group. 
0 y* drop ^rom high group. 



N » 18 

* CRTi Crittrion-rt^trtnctd ttst, Unguagt arts. 

<*0)i no group raovtAtnt; <*IU movtnitnt up ont group. 
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Tabit 4 



Studtnt fcorts on prt- and post achitgtfitnt ttsts by achitvtfBtnt 
Itvtl group, Ttachtp C, stgtnth gradt English. 



High Group Mid-group Low Group 
<?\-\00y <3l-70) (1-30) 

Studtnt Scort Studtnt Scort Studtnt Scort 

P'-^-ttst 
CRT* 

(Rangt: 4 * 74) 



02 


70 


14 


30 


03 


70 


IS 


26 


04 


65 


16 


22 


09 


65 


17 


17 


06 


65 


18 


13 


07 


65 


19 


13 


08 


65 


20 


09 


09 


65 


21 


04 


10 


57 






11 


52 






12 


92 






13 


52 






n • 


12 


n ■ 8 





Posttest 

CRT 

(Rangti 4 * 78) 



OK^O) 78 



08(^0) 70 

06(*0) 65 

03(*0) 63 

0S(«0) 61 

02(tO) 61 

07(«0) 61 

09(tO) 61 

IKtO) 37 

10<*0) 32 

12<«0) 32 

04<tO) 39 

13<t0) 39 



13(«0) 30 

14(^0^ 26 

I6im 22 

17<*0) 22 

19<*0) 17 

18(tO) 13 

20(tO) 04 

21(^0) 04 



n «12 



No movtretnt bttwttn groups. 

H « 21 ' 

* CRTi Crittrior-rtftrtnctd tttt, Unguagt arts. 
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Tabit 3 



Studtnt scores on prt* and posttest achitvtrAent testt by achivveroent 1tv«l 
group I Ttachir 0, 8th gradt English. 



High Group hid Group Low Group 

(71-100) <31-70> (1-30) 



Studtnt Scort 



Student Scort 



Studtnt Scort 



<R«ngts 12-92) 



Posttest 
CRT 

(Rangti 12-96) 



0 of low group novtd to mid group. 

0 ;C of mid group movtd to high group. 

1 studtnt dropptd from high to mid group. 

3 students gaintd in scort. 
12 studtnts showtd no gain. 
11 studtnts lost points. 



01 


92 


09 


6A 


20 


28 


02 


92 


10 


60 


21 


24 


03 


84 


11 


56 


22 


24 


04 


84 


12 


56 


23 


16 


05 


80 


13 


48 


24 


16 


06 


80 


14 


48 


25 


16 


07 


80 


15 


48 


26 


12 


08 


72 


16 


44 










17 


44 










18 


36 










19 


36 






n « 8 




n > 11 




n » 7 




01 («0) 


96 


08 («0) 


68 


20 («0> 


28 


02 («0) 


92 


09 («0) 


6A 


21 («0) 


24 


03 («0) 


84 


10 («0) 


60 


22 («0) 


20 


04 («0) 


80 


11 («0) 


56 


23 («0) 


20 


OS («0> 


80 


12 («0) 


56 


24 («0) 


12 


06 («0) 


80 


13 («0) 


44 


25 («0) 


12 


07 («0) 


76 


14 («0) 


44 


26 («0) 


8 






15 («0) 


40 










16 («0) 


44 










17 (+0) 


40 










18 («0) 


40 










19 («0) 


36 






n - 7 




n « 12 




n - 7 





H ' 26 

*CRTi Cr ittrion-rtftrtnctd ttst, Unguagt arts. 
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Table 6 

Teachers ranked according to student mean regression residuals on 
pre- and post- criterion-referenced test (CRT) in language arts. 



Teacher Rank Mean Residual 



7th and 8th grade classes 



Teacher E 


1 


8.80 


"Teacher B 


2 


8.49 


Teacher F 


3 


2.28 


"Teacher D 


4 


-2.86 


"Teacher C 


5 


-4.39 


Toacher C 


6 


-5.10 



F ^ 8.35*. df 5,112 



*p < .0001. 



NOTE: Because Teacher A's class was administered different pre and post tests 
a direct comparison of achievement gain with the above group was not 
possible. An alternative method was used to assess Teacher A*s effective- 
ness « 
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Figure 6 



Description of Categories and Represeyitat ional Conventions Used in 
Mapping Instructional Conversations from Audio Recoi^d^ngs. 



Transcript Line 

Designation of discrete message units by number in sequential order 
from beginning to end. 

Message Unit 

Discrete, elemental segments of talk designated through observation of 
co-verbal/prosodic cues. 

Representational conventions: 

<a) Individual message units are arrayed in separate lines 
associated with a single transcript line number. 

<b) TEACHER TALK IS REPRESENTED IN UPPER CASE LETTERS. 

<c> student talk :s represented in lower case 

letters, indented from the le^t margin, and 
is prece«^ed by ■s»j ■sx", or ■sS» where 
possible;, where "x" indicates the first 
letter the student^s name, and *sS" 
indicates a multiple or group response. 

<d) inaudible talic is indicated by /?/. 

(e) punctuation is not used. 

Interaction Unit (lU) 

A discrete sequence of tied or cohesive message units determined post 
hoc on the basis of pros©dic cues and conversational and social 
demands made and responded to by participants. 

Representational conventions: 

Boundaries between interaction units are marked by a single horjxontal 
line spanning the column. Single verticil arrows are used to connec* 
sequentially ordered <'tied-) interactiofi units. lUs are lettered 
consecutively from a - 2 within each instructional sequence unit. 



- cont inues) 
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F.ij^ure 6 ^ ^ , 

(cont inued) 



Instructional Sequence Unit <ISU) 

Segments of tied interactoin units designated post hoc on the basis oi 
thematic cohesion. 

Representational conventions; 

Boundaries between instructional sequence units are marked by a double 
horizontal line spanning the column. Double-i^arred vertical arrows 
are used to connect sequentially ordered ("tied') instructional 
sequence units. ISUs are number consecutively from 1-n within each 
lesson phase. 



Potential Divergence <PD) 

Student talk, events, or actions, or external events that Interrupt or 
potentially interrupt the rhythm and flow oi the teacher's apparent 
instructional goal or a particular ir^structional theme. 

Representat ional convent i onst 

Interaction unats within divergences are marked by a single horizontal 
line spanning the column. A double horizontal line (solid and broken) 
is used to span both the instructional sequence column and the 
potential divergence column at boundaries oi potential divergence. 
PDs are numbered consecutively according to ISU number and decimal 
place (e.g. 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, etc.) 



Theme 

Amain topic or topical thread characterizing instructional sequence 
units and lesson phases. Sub-themes and broader themes are designate 
Jn hierarchical form. 

Representational conventions: 

Topical themes are indicated wi thin brackets that vertically span the 
length of the instructional sequence unit, or portion thereof. 



- continues) 
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Figure 6 

(continued) 



Lesson Phase 

A series of tied instructional sequence units designated post hoc on 
the basis oi participation demands. 

Representational conventions: 

Bou^aries between lesson phases are marked by a horizontal double 1i 
spanning th« width of the map. Phases are numbered consecutivel/, 
using Roman numerals. 
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Figure 4 

Constructs Contributing to a Uitw o^ Ttaching as a Linguistic Proctss^ 



CUmsrooms art cof wnunicativt »nv Ironmtnt^ , 

Oifftrtnt iation o4 rolts txists bttwftn ttach«rs and studtnts} 
rtlationships art asymt tr ical . 

OSfftrtntial ptrctptions of tvints txist bttwttn ttachtrs and 
studtnts. 

Classroons art difftrtntiattd connuni cat ion tnvironmtnts. 
Ltssons art difftrtntiattd comunicat ion tnvironnitnts. 
Comunicativt participation afftcts studtnt achltvtmtnt. 
Tfachtrt orchtstratt difftrtnt Itutls oi part icipation . 
Class. 
Group . 
Individual . 

Ttachtrs tvaluatt studtnt ability fron obstrvif^q ptrformanct during 
inttractions. 

Otmands for participation co-occur viith acadtmic dtmands. 

Ttachtrs signal thtir thtorlts of ptdagogy from thtir bthavlors. 

Ttachtr^s goals can bt Inftrrtd from bthavlors. 

Stgdtntf art actlvt narticipant^ in UarninQ tn y ironntntm, 

Studtnts acquirt undtrstandlngs of dtnands for participation by 
participating and by obstrving tht participation of othtrs. 

Studtnts signal agrttntnt to participatt. 

Pttr groups may ntdlatt tht Individuals participation. 

Studtnt vtrbal and nonvtrbal participation influtncts tht ttachtr^s 
and othtr studtnts^ tvaluations of studtnt ptrfornanct and ability. 

Mis-natch bttwttn studtnt and ttachtr inttractlon stylts can Itad 
to frant clashts and Inaccuratt asstssntnt of studtnt ptk^formanct. 
Itarning, and growth. ' 



- continutft) 
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Figure ^ 

(continutd) 



Uarnino raatTia ls introduce an ovpt structure th^ip own . 
Fact-to-'face interaction \% a rul t-ooug rntd phenownon , 

Rultf or norms for behavior are constructed as part of 
academic and social Interactions in classrooms. 

Rules of conversational participation are learned through 
Interact ion. 

Rules of conversational participation are culturally determined. 
Contexts are constructed thro ugh interaction . 
Activities have participation structures. 
Contextual ization cues signal meanings. 
Rules for participation «re Implicit. 

Behavior expectations are constructed as part of interaction. 
Meantno Is context ^opcifiy. 

All instances of behavior are not equal. 
Meaning Is signalled verbally and nonverbal ly* 
Contexts constrain meaning. 

Meaning Is determined by and extracted from observed sequences of 
behavior. 

Communicative competence Is reflected in appropriate behavior. 

IP^frfncino Is required for conuer^ational part icipation . 

Frames of reference guide participation of Individuals. 

Frame clashes result from differences in perception. 

Communication Is rule-gov*'irned activity. 

Frames of reference are developed over time. 

Form and function in speech used In conversations do not always 
match. 



See Green (1977) for fuller elaboration. 
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Figure 5 



Analytic Sttps UskI in Mapping Instructional Conwersations f ran Audio 
Recording. 



1. Typescript is prepared from audio transcription. 

2. Message Units. Typescript is segmented into discrete messages 
on the basis oi co-verbal, prosodic cues. 

3' Potential Diveroencgs. Student talk, actions, or events, or 
external events that interruppt or potentially interrupt the 
teacher's apparent instructional theme are designated. 

^' Interaction Units. Sequences oi tied or cohesive message units 
are designated post hoc on the basis oi prosodic cues and the 
social and conversational demands made and/or responded to by 
teacher and students. 

3* Instructional Seque nce Units . Segments oi tied interaction 
units are designated post hoc on the basis oi thematic 
cohesion. 



^' Contextual ization Cues. Explanations or potential 

interpretations are noted whf/re evident or where needed ior 
clarity. ^ 

7. Themes. Topical theme is designated post hoc as a means oi 
characterizing hierarchical thematic units. 

8. l-esson Pfiase. The day's Itsson is segmented, post hoc. Into 
discrete phases based on changes in the academic and/or social 
participation demands placed on students. 

Bases oi Inference. Cues used in making decisions about 
designation of units «nd themes are recorded where necessary 
throughout the mapping process. 

Questions and Issues for Tr i anpul at i on . The need for 
additional information is noted where necessary wh?n clarity 
might be gained through teacher interview or examination of 
instructional materials. 



noupe 7 Samplt seo^,en*- Map of instructional conversat ,or,. 
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